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CORRECTIONS 

in the story "Black Leader H Rap Brown To Be 
Freed," in packet #823, page 4, column 2, the first 
paragraph should read: 

New York (.LNS j --After nearly 10 years of in- 
tense government harassment, eighteen months on the 
FBI’s most wanted list 

A Graphics Note: The photos m #823 of Fretilin 
guerrillas m East Timor were taken six months ago 
Please add this to the captions behind each photo. 


LNS COLLECTIVE NOTES 

DID YOU NOTICE THE LNS QUESTIONAIRE ? Vi 
Please fill it out today as we are in dire need o 
your feedback , We've tried to make it quick and 
easy to fill out, but please feel free to write 
more on a separate sheet of paper if you'd like. 
There's a plan afoot to hassle you to death about 
returning these things, so avoid the pressure 
and do it now, 

Hope you enjoy the interview with Bessie Lou 
Cornet and Lois Scott of Harlan, Kentucky as 
much as we enjoyed working on it, We've run 
some photos of Harlan in this packet, and there 
will probably be more to come . Thanks to Judy 
Rabinovitz too, for helping us with the interviews 

On page 5 we've run an article about recent 
right-wing attacks on Cuba* The Committee to 
Stop US Aggression Against Cuba is asking people 
to write or telegram the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence to demand a public congressional 
investigation of the CIA's role m the bombing 
of the Cuban airliner and other attacks,, The 
Senate Committee address is G 308 Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, Washington D.C, 20510, ATTN: 
Senator Daniel Inoyue, 

We spoke too soon about our Philly Rizzo- 
Recall s to :y announced for this packet. Look for 
it next time 

So long for now , , , 

LNS 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC; LET US KNOW AND WE WILL SEND YOU ANOTHER ONE SOON 
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;x ' K\ , !'U WIT 1 . MARLA; '-NIY InOMFN: 

hv.AN \v |\ Ah i KMAIH 0 hkUOKSIDb MINERS' STRIKE 

■ 'a no tc : Foil . / ? c is an LNS interview 

•* .vmen j played \ -ruczal role in the 

s' strike at the Brozkside nine in Harlan 

<>:: c s'Ktueky. The strike began in 1973 when 
"si m~ -.ers sated t n the United Mine Workers union 
ts" the company would not recognize zt. Finally, 
f :e Fastooer Mining Company, a subszdzary of Duke 
: oi.\- v Company, was forced by the strike to sign a 
aattract with the UMW in 1974 , 

The women came to New York City in October 
:Fr :n< metier showing of "Hunan County, V*S,A n " 

- details the struggle between the company-- 

- c Ip- seal officials and scab workers — and 
rs and their families. 

cess is Lou Comet ana her mother. Lots Scott, 
th< slaughter of a union organizer- m the days of 
"Flood;- Harlan" of the 1930's, here discuss the 
change. & in the repressive tactics f the al 
; r ~:- raters and how local officials cona^ne the recent 
gnuah of the Ku Klux K 1 an in T he county. And the iy 
describe how the miners ana the har Ian community, 
organized during the strike, ^re conti nuzng to 
fight back. 

LOIS: The miners dM their ..it began to put 
out the- Harlan Labor Nr • during the strike t: 
sj tak the miners' side Jt the st^rv, >ou kncw s the 
1 people. When we decided r c start the paper 
, - e- . gli t of us 

CAN YOU TALK ABOUT WHAT'S BEEN HAPPENING SINCE 
THE STRIKE? 

BESSIE: During the strike the governor was 
able to send in all his troops in a real legitimate 
way. But now that the strike is over there’s so much 
open, direct confrontation between the mine owners 
and mining families and the rest of the community 
in general. So in order to take action against indi- 
viduals, they can’t do it with their legal face. 

They need this extralegal organization, the KKK„ 

The same people that were used by the coal 
operators during the strike to try to bust the 
union and bust the strike — the guns thugs and 
state police — are in the Ku Klux Klan now. 

HAS THE KLAN STEPPED UP ITS ACTIVITIES IN 
HARLAN? 

LOIS: There have been so many incidents. 

There’s two women run out of Harlan County now. 

Their house was burned down by the Klan, 

BESSIE: Both women supported the Brookside 

Women’s Club, supported the strike 

At one point the Klan came and burned a cross 
in front of their home and said, "we don’t want any 
nigger-mixin goin’ on.” Then the Klan fired a 
hundred rounds of ammunition into their house — 
just last winter. 

The family went to the sheriff and he said, 

"I don't see a crime being committed." He con- 
doned what the Klan did. 

And then they had the home economics class 
making hoods and robes. And this black woman 


was siftin' there makln' r hose hoods and robes and 
she a^ • ed her heir c' r eacher, "What are ^hose for?" 
And th teacher said, '"cr the Masons," or for some 
men's or ganizar: - r. Ana she said, "No, these look 
like Klan hoods and robes to me," She refused to 
make tnem g She came to the Harlan Labor News and 
told us what tbc.y were doing. 

WHY HAS THE KLAN BEEN ABLE TO GET AWAY WITH ALL 
OF THIS? 

LOIS: ... {these people] are poor, and the 
only feeling that they can get of superiority is 
feeling superior to blacks. They can’t feel superior 
to the coal operators who 've- got all the money. 

BESSIE: But they wouldn’t be able to make a 

white miner believe he’s superior without these ad- 
vantages that the coal operators give to the white 
miners c A white miner can get a job; the first peo“ 
pie to get fired anywhere are blacks, and they’re the 
last to get hired. There was segregation before the 
'60's and the civil rights movement, and bxack people 
had separate bathroom, fa^ii i ties ^separate drinking 
fountains, separate everything, 

LOIS: And what they're trying to do now, you 

see, is to replace the police in Harlan County with 
Klansmen, They’re gettin’ 'em in through each town, 
in Everts ana B-nham, The next place I imagine 
they'll try wLi be Cumberland, 

Mike Anderson and Kenneth Castille, they were 
working as deputies in Benbam and they were real 
proud that they were Klansmen, I went in to ask the 
sheriff to lire them. But they're still there. 

They’re working out of the deputy's office, wearing 
depot!.-- ' ,n^i -ms, riding m deputies’ cars 

WHO'S HELPING THESE PEOPLE GET INTO THE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT? 

LOIS: The main ones are the officials right 

there in the Harlan County Courthouse and the coal 
operators. There are a lot of connections between 
the Harlan County coal operators and the Klan, like 
when they Klan had a rally in Harlan, they held it in 
a field owned by coal operators. 

HAS THERE BEEN ANY ORGANIZING AGAINST THE KLAN 
DURING AND AFTER THE STRIKE? 

LOIS: Yes, especially because of the paper [the 

Harlan Labor News], When the Klan started organizing, 
the paper began to print articles against the Klan, 
showing how we've always fought together, stood on 
picket lines together, arid we did not want the Klan 
in Harlan County And we wrote how the Klan was 
used to bust unions before. 

BESSIE: We began to expose the blacklist, and 

expose the fact that we had a union miner killed and 
the scab miner — the gun thug that killed him — got 
off scot free - We fingered every person on the grand 
jury that let this murderer go. 

WHY DID YOU FIRST BECOME INVOLVED IN ORGANIZING 
AT BROOKSIDE? 

LOIS: The Brookside strike gave me the opportun 

ty to show the feelings, I guess you’d, call it the 
hatred, I feel for the coal operator — for what he 
done to my father and to my brother and the family. 

My father was a union organizer; this was in the 
thirties. We lived in a coal camp and whenever they* 
come in, they'd kick the door open and shine the 
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in cur eyes. They made us get out of bed 
’ ' ,lSc cl those mattresses and started look- 
urn on literature. 

' a between the coal miner and the 

t be^ ai.se the Harlan County Coal Association 
-mu the UMW harder than any other coal asso— 

• * the United States., 

S BEEN SAID THAT THE WOMEN’S PARTICIPATION 
N ■'ED 1HK TURNING POINT IN WINNING 'THE BROOKSIDE 
S n.n 1 WHAI WAS THE ROLE OF WOMEN AND HOW WERE YOU 

AH EC I hr BY THE STRIKE? 

BESSIE: The women really had to force their 

way mto participation in the strike — it was a 

struggle. 

•>ut when the court said only six men on the 
pi^k, i lines, the men’s hands were tied. And they 
wen- A --t ting defeated, you know, s^.abs were cross- 
ing So we said, well, we've not under a court 
inj .. r i^n, and we went down there 

I hey would at times try to force the women off 
the picket line. Women’s husbands tried t : keep them 
horn..- My husband said, ’’you can’t gc," He even 
be a : rw or locked the doors He said a woman’s role 
WdS ir the home, cooking and cleaning and so on. 

And there was a lot of jealousy, you know If you 
were exposed to a lot of other social activities, 
you [tight begin to broaden your interests a little 
out b : ae of the home, and see that you had mere po- 
tent 1a; 

Now women are trying to get jobs in the mines., 
Lik 'here are 16 women working there, And they're 
ft gif ir.g to speak out more Sc the lessens that 
wer- learned at Brookside weren't lost. 

WHAT’S HAPPENED TO YOU SINCE YOUR INVOLVEMENT 
IN THE STRIKE? 

LOIS: Well expecially when the coal operators 

saw that we were going to continue with that paper 
[the Harlan Labor News] and that we was going to 
come out real strong against the Klan, they just 
started terrorizing us, they framed Bessie Lou 
with a kidnapping. 

BESSIE: A woman named Kathie Bail — a 

Klansman’s wife — had taken out a warrant for me 
[saying I kidnapped her]. We learned later that 
her husband told her that he'd kill her if she 
didn't get a warrant for me. He's a known gun 
thug in the county and he’s still working at the 
Highsplint mine. 

Three days after my arrest, David Duke, the 
head of the KKK from Louisiana, came to Harlan 
County He brought a troop of Klansmen with him 
and they burned a 30-foot cross and they talked 
about the paper and how bad it was 

Had it not been for the people in the county 
and seme outside publicity, I probably would have 
been framed and sent to jail for 20 years or what- 
ever it is for that kidnapping charge. But people 
began passing out petitions to get me cut of jail, 
calling the governor and the jailhouse. The jailer 
told me the second day that I was in there, he said, 
"you're gettin' more phone calls than an executive." 

And before that, the courts took my sen away 
from me, right after the strike They brought in 
state police to testify that I was a violent person 
because 1 had beat up scabs on the picket line. 


And they testified that the Harlan Labor News 
had a staff who was black and white and I was asso- 
ciating with "niggers" — this is all in my divorce 
gase — end a person like that isn't fit to raise a 
child „ 

We had printed an article about fascism, and 
about how these coal operators, their actions were 
getting worse and worse after the strike. And about 
how the same thing happened in Germany, that they tried 
to divide people and puc out the idea that one group 
of people was superior to the others. 

During my court proceeding, this lawyer brought 
out the Harlan Labor News and said, "are you against 
fascism?" And I said, "I certainly am. You know, 
people fought a war against fascism^" 

He said, "are you going to teach your son to be 
against fascism?" And I said, "I certainly will." 

And the lawyer said, "Well, there you have it. This 
woman's going to teach her son to be against fascism." 
And they took my son away from me. It's been a year 
since my divorce decision, and the whole bit lasted 
for two years 

HAVE THE COMPANIES RETALIATED AGAINST THE 
STRIKERS? 

LOIS: With the blacklist, It was proven in my 

daughter's case against U.S. Steel. U.S. Steel is a 
coal operator at Lynch, They admitted to having a 
file, supplied by other coal operators, of people 
that they wouldn't hire. It's a UMWA mine but they 
admitted through the courts that they had three dif- 
ferent files: one of them was a black file, one was 

a white file, and one was a personal file of people 
that they positively wouldn't hire. 

There were 36 men at Highsplint who came out in 
support of the Brookside strikers, and 34 of them 
were fired. Some of them now are in Western Kentucky, 
Virginia, and some of them still don't have jobs yet. 

A lot of the people that organized have since 
been arrested, put in jail for 3 months, 6 months. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK WAS GAINED FROM THE STRIKE? 

BESSIE: What the people at Brookside was fighting 

for was just a better way of life, a better way of 
living. But we got only small concessions. 

Like the civil rights movement took, won, a lot 
of concessions for all workers. It brought a few 
changes and it brought a better way of life for peo- 
ple — less segregation. 

But it still didn't mean there was full equality 
and we still have to carry it forward. If you let 
down your guard and you don't keep up the fight or 
keep struggling, they can take away all the gains you 
got. And that's why it needs to be pointed out that 
the Ku Klux Klan is around to take away the things we 
won during the strike. 

The strike in Harlan County and the reform 
movement within the miners union, was a very concrete 
example of how the leadership of the movement of 
miners or any workers, steelworkers or whatever, 
must come from below. 

I KNOW THAT IN SOME UNION LOCALS AND DISTRICTS, 

THE OFFICIALS ARE PEOPLE WHO ARE STILL AROUND FROM 
THEY DAYS WHEN TONY BOYLE WAS PRESIDENT OF THE UMW. 
[Boyle lost the presidency to Arnold Miller who 
headed the "Miners For Democracy" slate in 1972] 

HOW DID THESE OFFICIALS RELATE TO THE BR OOKS IDE 
October 23, 1976 
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s ir.il 1 ' ; support them, gave them 

ntX * u ii ' s fh i*oi< pushing from the minets. 

■' *■ t' then iust as hard as they ould 

; igf l 

ANi> WHAT ABOUT THE WILDCAT STRIKE THAT STARTED 
W11H A LOCAL GRIEVANCE IN WEST VIRGINIA THIS SUMMER 
A\P WAs JOINED BY OVER 100,000 MINERS, DESPITE THE 
LACK Of THE INTERNATIONAL UNION LEADER'S AUTHORIZA- 
TION. WHAT POSITION DID THE DISTRICT OFFICIALS TAKE 
DURING THAT MONTH-LONG STRIKE? 

LOIS: See, at one point there was miners that 

came in from West Virginia and they was asking for 
support. One day I saw all the local union officials 
carrying guns. I saw this with my own eyes. And 1 
said. Where vou guys been?" They said, "We went 
up tfiere to see if them goddamn West Virginia sons 
of bitches been back," he said. "We ran 'em off 
last night/' 

'Well, hell,"l said, "If you're ail taking them 
guns up there the company don't need no guards, they 
got the union officials," I was real upset and I 
said, "I thought union men art supposed to support 
their brothers. " 

Ihey tried to calm me down. They told me I 
didn't understand. They said I ccuid get them in 
trouble, get them sued a.d so forth. 

AT THE UMW CONI 7 ENT I ON EARLY THIS OCTOBER, THE 
DL^tG/TEs PASSED A -SOLUTION IHAI THE UNTON WOULD 
PUSH ioR A : . N CLAUSE IN THE NEXT CONTRACT . IT 
WOULD \LL» 'V. LOCALS TO STRIKE OVER AN !*NSETTLED 
t < J - TF TUF COM*' IN ' , 7 OLA T ED I HE COMRA' I- 

ICiHua iiiL INI^.,aTIONx^ a IIwIZAl 10N , THIS 

SUMMER'S WILDCAT STRIKE BEGAN WHEN THE COMPANY 
WOULDN’T SETTLE A GRIEVANCE, THE MINERS STRUCK THE 
COMPANY, AND THEN THE COMPANY GOT COURT INJUNCTIONS 
TO DECLARE THE STRIKE "ILLEGAL." OTHER MINERS GOT 
SO ANGRY THAT THEY TOO WENT OUT ON STRIKE . 

WHAT'S THE POSITION OF THE UNION LOCAL IN 
HARLAN COUNTY ON THE RIGHT TO STRIKE? 

BESSIE: There were two miners, my husband 

and another miner that submitted a resolution for 
the right to strike in our local. The local sub- 
mits these resolutions and then they take them to 
the convention. He and this other man who had 
submitted this key resolution were denied the right 
to go to the convention. The officers said they 
hadn't attended enough of the local meetings to be 
eligible to r, go. 

Well, my husband v going to prove with 
witnesses, signed stat - .. ts from some of the 

people that were here and eligible to go as dele- 
gates that he had been at the meetings. They were 
going to file a grievance to allow him to go. 

But then they started saying he's disrupting 
the unity in this local. So he decided to drop it 
and not go to the convention this time* 

Suddenly they call you a disrupter 'cause 
you're asking for your rights. 

DID WHAT HAPPENED TO YOUR HUSBAND ALSO HAPPEN 
TO OTHER PEOPLE SO THAT MORE CONSERVATIVE PEOPLE 
GOT TO GO TO THE CONVENTION? 

BESSIE: It varies from local to local* They 

did pass that right to strike resolution at the 


HOW DOES VOTING WORK A*T THE CONVENTION? 

LOIS: There's one vote for every 150 miners* 

So there was 18 delegates from our locals On the 
right to strike, there was 10 that voted for it and 
8 against it . 

BESSIE: But it had passed overwhelmingly in the 

local membership before the convention. There was 
not one vote against the right to sttike resolution. 

SO WERE THOSE DELEGATES JUST VOTING FOR THEM. - 
SELVES? 

LOIS: Yup o Like Billy Joe Floyd, the district 

president [and former Boyle supporter] — he was one 
of them who voted against it. 

DID YOUR LOCAL SUPPORT THE WILDCAT STRIKE? 

BESSIE: Before we came out in sympathy in our 

lccal for the strike which began in West Virginia, n 
four men in our local had been fired for another 
spontaneous two-day scrike. 

And rhe Harlan Labor News passed out all these 
leaflets saying, "this is our issue here* This is 
what the right to strike and these court injunctions 
means to us We have four men who have been fired 
for striking." And what we got out of that strike 
as far as cur local goes is that those men would be 
given their jobs back. 

HOW DO YOU SEE MILLER'S ROLE NOW, FOUR YEARS 
AFTER HE DEFEATED TONY BOYLE AND WAS ELECTED AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UMW ON A REFORM PLATFORM? 

LOTS: Well, the people of District 19 had their 

autonomy taken away from them years ago — our offi- 
cials were appointed, not elected. The coal miners 
in District 19 were so used to being told what they 

could have, and they couldn't ratify no contract. 

They sort of lost interest in the union. Tony Boyle 
told them what they were going to get and that was it. 

BESSIE: One of the mistakes that's made by re- 

porters now about the UMW and the whole struggle for 
democracy is that rhey label miners "Tony Boyle sup- 
porters" and "Miller supporters." But you can no 
longer say that. Tony Boyle is gone — he got kicked 
out. So you don't have Tony Boyle supporters, but 
you have miners who are more easily manipulated by the 
coal companies* 

Now there are two factions in the leadership. 
[Miller ", President and Mike Trbovich: V.P C ] Even 
within the existing leadership — which is divided 
amongst these two factions — even people who are so- 
called Miller supporters are taking a reactionary po- 
sition. The one thing these two factions are united 
in is their anti- communism. And it really came out in 
the "right to strike" strike this summer. Miller got 
up there and said there was subversives and radicals, 
whose aim it was to overthrow this economic system, 
and Trbovich was saying the same thing. They were all 
united around that issue. 

It's like the presidential elections — what do 
you say if Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter are the 
choices? 

What does that mean to a miner? How does that 
move a miner forward? There's got to be a deeper 
understanding in order to move it forward. 
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vAl ‘ ASBESTOS workers launch leaflet campaign to 
naKX area residents of health hazards 

NEW TORE (LNS) Long Beach, California asbestos 
kers have launched a campaign to inform area 
amts of the danger of airbora asbestos fibers, 
i i han two dozen Johns-Mansville workers and 
t ami lies have fanned out across West Long 
h to leaflet in the last few weeks. 

Ihcv explain to people in the community the 
i r it of asbestos-caused cancers and other diseases 
t , t,ple within 100 miles of an asbestos plant, 
and describe "the enormous amounts of asbestos, 
approximately 150 tons used daily, in the manufac- 
ti -« of an asbestos cement pipe" at the Long Brdnch 
.JM 1 ant . 

The JM workers have urged anyone living near 
r - plant, especially long-term residents, to get 
a .ung function test and to demand that elected 
^ 1 1 icials reduce airborne concentrations of 
cisbtstos fibers. Cancer rates in the Long Beach- 
S.in Pedro area are said to be among the highest 
in all Los Angeles County, yet no city, county, 
or federal agency monitors the amount of 
asbestos fibers blowing out of the JM plant. 

Leonard Perryman, president of International 
Chemical Workers Local 255, says the leaflet cam- 
p.iga will continue throughout October "because we've 
1 eu rned the hard way in the last year or so just 
how serious the problem is." 

There are currently some $180 million in law- 
-uils against Johns-Mansville brought by workers 
who suffer from asbestos-related diseases, in- 
cluding lung and gastrointestinal cancer, asbestosis 
and the fatal mesothelioma. 

"I washed my car there and next morning dammed 
if it didn't look like it snowed on it. That was 
asbestos dust," said Perryman, "blowing out of the 
plant at night. And all these people breathe that 
stuff." 

After months of insistence that JM's current 
health program was sufficient to give workers 
early warning of diseases, executives suddenly an- 
nounced in late summer that they would agree to 
start the new sputum cytology test the union has 
demanded. But, they said, the test would only be 
given once, except for workers with abnormal cells 
and smokers. 

Union-hired medical specialists have said 
that the test, virtually the only way to give 
workers advance warning of serious lung problems, 
should be given annually to all workers, with 
smokers and employees over 40 getting the exam 
quarterly. —30— 

* ** *** -A ******************************** ************* 

PAUL ROBESON JR. ASKS FOR BOYCOTT 
OF TV SPECIAL ON FATHER'S LIFE 

NEW YORK (CPF/LNS) — Paul Robeson Jr. has asked 
actors to boycott NBC and Universal TV's plans for 
a three-hour special on his father's life. "I intend 
to oppose," he said, "any attempt at cynical ex- 
ploitation of my father's death by those who denied 
him access to the medium during his active career." 

An internationally-acclaimed black singer and 


actor, Robeson was denied work in the United States 
for many years because of his political activism on 
the left. 

—30— 

**************************************************** 

REPORT CHARGES NUTRITION PROFESSORS IN CAHOOTS 
WITH FOOD & CHEMICAL CORPORATIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Nutrition and food science 
professors at many prominent universities are 
"feeding at the company trough" says the Center 
for Science in the Public Interest in a recent re- 
port, co-sponsored by congressional representative 
Benjamin Rosenthal. 

Professors at Harvard, at the universities of 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Massachusetts, and many other 
schools, work closely and often secretly with food 
and chemical companies. They sit on the boards of 
directors, act as consultants, testify on behalf of 
industry at Congressional hearings and receive 
industry research grants. 

Many professors with corporate links also 
serve as "university" representatives on Federal 
advisory committees. "Eminent nutritionists have 
traded their independence for the food industry’s 
favors," charged Rosenthal in the report. 

"The heightened consumer awareness in recent 
years has led press and public alike to rely on the 
academic community for objective analyses of con- 
troversial consumer problems. Unfortunately, many 
professors have developed extensive ties with the 
same industries of which they are asked to be 
objective analysts." 

One look at Harvard's Department of Nutrition 
supports Rosenthal's charge. The chairman, Dr. 
Frederick Stare, is on the board of directors of 
Continental Can Co., a major food packaging firm, 
and has testified in recent years at Congressional 
and Federal Food and Drug Administration hearings 
on behalf of Kellogg, Nabisco, Carnation Milk, 
the Cereal Institute, the Sugar Association, and 
the Pharmaceutical Association. 

The Harvard department has received funds from 
Amstar (sugar) Corporation, Beatrice Foods, Co^a 
Cola, Kellogg, Gerber, Oscar Meyer and many other 
companies. Industry donations totalled approximately 
$2 million from 1971 to 1974. 

— 30 — [Thanks to CPF] 

**************************************************** 

IN DREAM 

Those never ending chow lines 
We thought were over, for sure, 

Have followed us, all the way 
To the unemployment lines 

No jobs, no security 
Who deals it? 

It's like shifting sides 
In a continuous nightmare. 

I still find myself saying 
"I just want to go home." 

—Bruce Langbein, from "Demilitarized Zones, 
Veterans After Vietnam," edited by Jan Barry and 
W.D. Ehrhart. East River Anthology/1976. 
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'X v \NADTAN WORKERS STAGE ONE-DAY STRIKE 

'"■' 1 ' t i^vnr;v!A economic policy 

. ' a ,\ n-.j npl » p/.c < 'an <?<7~ 
y • *<r* * fir { '<c ’ -/v-o' l-'" 

' i 'i ' k (,!.%■' 1 • More' than one mil! ion Canadian 
" ' ■ 1 v 1 ' i ’> >n\\iv t rom their jobs , kev sectors of 
1 ' ■' '”o wi'ro shut down c it ns t- 1 o-coas t , and tens 

; ' co ot esters tank to the streets October 

' " ! ■ 1 '> in o national day of protest call- 

• i-o t.iiiov! i on Labor Congress . 

i he protest was aimed at the Trudeau government's 
iroosition ot wage-controls to combat inflation one 

e. According to the 2.3 million member Canadian 
*■' ‘ 1 -engross (CLC), the government's Anti-Inflation 

Piogi^m is anti-labor, holding dowm wages while pro- 
tect ic.g industrial profits. 

;n spite of reprisal threats from many industries, 
w.-t-kers stayed away from their jobs in every province 
to in in the nation's largest protest ever of gov- 
ei nir.ent policies. In Ontario, the country's industrial 
heartland, an estimated 4 4 0,000 workers braved the 
provincial labor board's ban to join the one— day work 
stoppage. Ontario's basic steel industry in Hamilton; 

auto industry in Oshawa, Windsor, Oakville and 
London ; most manufacturing and virL 1 ly all construc- 
tin'.. works were closed, as were mining and forestry 
in the north parts of theprovince . 

An estimated 10,000 marched on the provincial 
legislature in Toronto, L5,000 held protests in 
Hamilton, and major demonstrations took place in 
Osr.awa, Sudbury and Ottawa, with smaller actions in 
other Ontario communi t ies . 

Liberal Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau's 
Anti-Inflation Board (AIB) has dropped the inflation 
rate from 10% a year ago to 6.2% this last August — 
but at the expense of limited wage increases and 
the highest unemployment level in Canada since the 
1930's. That rate, 7.1%, is predicted to rise to 7.5% 
in the coming year. Corporate profits, on the other 
hand, have gone unchecked. 

It wasn't until March 22, five months after the 
controls were first announced, that labor leaders 
called the first massive demonstration against the 
AIB. On that date, an estimated 30,000 workers marched 
on Parliament Hill in Ottawa, 

On April 13, the government was hit with its 
first wildcat strike against the controls when 770 
uranium m : 'H*rs in Elliot Lake, Ontario walked o f f 
the job after learning that their contract had been 
rolled back. Despite threats from Denison Mines Ltd,, 
and pleas from international representatives of the 
United Steelworkers of America to return to work, 
the hard rock miners stayed out for 14 days. Most 
of the rollback was removed by the AIB, 

In May, delegates to the Canadian Labour Congress 
voted overwhelmingly to give their national executives 
a mandate to call a one-day nationwide strike against 
the controls "if and when necessary," Several other 
wildcat strikes in the spring, also successful in 
rolling back AIB decisions, finally lead to the 
CLC ' s decision to call the nationwide protest. 


Quebec 

In Quebec Province, a total of 230,000 workers 
gave up a day's pay in their show of labor opposi- 
tion to government wage controls. More than 25,000 
workers , students and members of women's, welfare 
and consumer organizations marched m Montreal 
shouting such slogans as "Inflation — It's the 
bosses who create it; it's the bosses who will 
pay for it'" "Down with Trudeau Laws," and "Against 
the crisis — socialism'" 

The three Quebec labor centrals — the Quebec 
Federation of Labor (FTQ) , the Confederation oi 
National Trade Unions (CSN) , and the Quebec 
Teachers Union (CEQ) — united to support and 
organize the protest , and participation among In- 
dus trial and public sector unions was also high. 

The steel industry was effectively shut down, 
with 50,000 out of 70,000 Quebec United Steelworkers 
members participating in the protests Auto workers 
shut down the big General Motors plan at St, Therese 
Quebec, and some industrial towns in the province 
were closed down altogether. 

Many of Montreal's marchers were workers al- 
ready on strike, including tens of thousands of FTQ 
construction workers. In Montreal, the day's 
sharpest clash occurred in Argvida, where 3,000 
CSN members, on strike against the U,S, -based 
Alcan Aluminum company for the past five months, 
were attacked by police with clubs and tear gas 
as they marched past the company's offices with 
their families. Police also attacked a CSN union 
hall that was being used as a hospital for wounded 
strikers . 

The Northwest 

In British Columbia, 189,000 workers stayed 
off the job — one quarter of the province ' s entire 
work force — with Vancouver's downtwon stores 
empty, most offices without workers, and the 
transit system shut down for half the day. Neither 
of the two daily newspapers were able to publish. 

An estimated 34,000 workers struck in the 
province of Alberta, led by members of the Alberta 
Public Employees Union and supported by workers 
in the building trades and resource extraction. 

And Manitoba saw approximately 30,000 workers 
participating in the strike, with 10,000 marching 
on the legislature in Winnipeg. There, workers 
were reminded of those who had marched there nearlv 
sixty years ago in the Winnipeg General Strike 
that sparked the national labor movement 

They fought for the right to organize and 
this is a fight to keep that right," said Grace 
Hartman, national president of the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees. "One day's pay is a small 
price to pay for a strong and free labor movement 

The government's only response so far to the 
massive walk— outs was an announcement that it 
planned to establish an economic advisory council 
to be made up of members of business , labor and 
consumer groups. This was apparently in response 
to a CLC demand made earlier this year for a 
national planning body with administrative powers. 

— 30 — 
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F-V'FIS A NTI -HI JACKING AGREEMENT WITH U.S. : 
‘'-FS CjlA INVOLVEMENT IN AIRPLANE BOMHTNG 

• " *' RK ( I ) — Stating that the Cuban people 
,v\ .ntain any committments to a government 
Fundamentally responsible for a brutal 
t - . -.v . rt offensive against their country, H Fidel 
' * a' on October l£ cancelled the anti -hijacking 
V- 'vr. ent between Cuba and the United States. The 
1 ?■* c: ■ was announced at a gathering of one million 

- v ca '.: Havana at the funeral of 73 people killed 

w -n - dubana Airlines DC-8 crashed as a result of 
t -omb -xplosion on October 6 0 

Detailing evidence that the CIA, working with 
various Cuban exile groups, is responsible for the 
recent series of attacks on Cuban airlines and" 
diplomatic outposts, including the October 6 Cubana 
Airlines bombing, Castro rejected the possibility 
any bilateral agreements with the U.S. government 
>-0-1 all such hostilities are ended. Castro also 

- information confirming continued surveil- 
ia. ^ against him, supplied by a person working 

in a high office in the Cuban government whom the 
V A mistakenly assumed it had recruited. 

Fourteen Cuban exiles are now being held in Ca- 
rarid, Venezuela charged with the October 6 plane 
r cr;-g as well as with the murder of Orlando Letel- 
rr ; /-rmer Foreign Minister of Cnile’s Popular 
ir._ tv government under Salvador Allende. Letelier 
was killed, along with Ronnei Moffit, an "American 
'"warmer, on September 21 in Washington, D.G. when 
■ a -ami exploded in his car. 

At a rally and picket line held in front of 
New York City’s Customs Court October 21, Joanetta 
Cole of the Conmttee to Stop U.S. Agression Against 
Cuba told the h.00 picketers of the existence of a 
"Triangle of Terrorism" — consisting of the CIA, the 
DINA (Chilean secret police), and CORU (Commando 
of United Revolutionary Organizations), a group of 
rag a: -wing Cuban exile organizations. 

Cubana Airliner Explodes 

The DC -8 which crashed as a result of a bomb 
explosion on October 6 had just taken off from 
Barbados . On board were 5>7 Cubans --the entire 
Cuban fencing team and other young Cuban athletes 
who were returning from international competition 
in Caracas, Venezuela; 11 Guyanese youths — six 
or whom had been selected tb study medicine in Cuba; 
and five North Koreans who were visiting countries 
ci Latin America on a friendship tour. 

Two men, with Venezuelan papers, Jose Velas - 
uez (an alias of a man named Hernan Ricardo) and 
reddle Lugo, had been on board the plane during its 
light from Trinidad to Barbados but had left the ' 
plane in Barbados. In Trinidad, both men had stayed 
at a luxury hotel without any type of baggage. 

Lugo and Ricardo are among the lU people now 
being held in Venezuela. Ricardo has confessed to 
the bombing of the DC-8 Cuban airliner in Barbados. 
Ricardo had been seen two weeks before the bombing 
wvnh a known Cuban -exile CIA agent. He had 
bragged of knowing that a Cuban plane would blow 
up Barbados, according to sources of the Cuban 
government in Venezuela, where Ricardo had been 
living- Also, Ricardo returned from Panama to 
Venezuela last August 20, two days after the bombing 
WUFI 


of the Cuban airline offices in Panama. 

"But the most essential and important thing thas 
sources informed us about — sources well informed i 1 
Venezuela — said Castro in his October lf> speech, 
"is that in broad circles there was knowledge that 
Hernan Ricardo was a CXA agent. On many occasions he 
had reports from the CXA and has been heard talking 
with Freddie Lugo about courses on explosives that 
they were receiving. And with a relatively modest 
salary of 1,600 bolivar es, he owns an automobile of 
U0,000 and an apartment of 100,000.." 

Public sources in Venezuela indicate that the 
anti-Cuban extremists involved in the DC-8 bombing, 
and in a long list of terrorist actions against Cuba 
in recent months, have been given large sums of money 
for their work. 

Castro concludes that, "the CIA did participate 
directly in the destruction of the Cubana plane in 
Barbados . " 

CORO — Linked to the CIA and to Chile 

In June of 1976, a group of right-wing anti- 
Cuba organizations, all of which have their base in 
the United States, met in Costa Rica to create the 
so-called Commando of United Revolutionary Organiza- 
tions (CORU). The organizations included such groups 
as Frente de Liberacion Nacional'de Cuba, Accian 
Cubana, Movimiento Nacionalista Cubano, Brigada 2£06 
and FlU, made up of people who have been known to 
work for the CIA for many years and to have received 
CIA training. 

In October, 1976, CORU sented a signed "war re- 
port" to an anti -Cuba newspaper in Miami. The pub- 
lished report explained how CORU had blown up a car ii 
front of the Cuban embassy in Columbia, and how they 
had destroyed the offices of Air Panama. At the end 
of the report, CORU declared, "very soon we will attac 
planes while in flight." 

Another report by CORU published in a Miami pape: 
on September 19, 1976 told of their attempted kidnap- 
ping of the Cuban consul in Merida, Mexico; their at- 
tempt to place a bomb in the Cuban embassy in Mexico; 
and of their murder of a Cuban fishing technician, 
Dartanan Diaz Diaz. 

It is not surprising 3 said Castro in his October 
15 speech, "that CORU reported the repulsive activity 
of destroying a passenger plane while in flight 
with 73 passengers to the Associated Press. Would it 
be strange if these very same elements were the 
authors of the murder of the former Chilean Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Orlando Letelier, whose death 
was an indignation for world and Latin American 
public opinion?" 


Below is a list, released by the Cuban gov- 
ernment, detailing the attain ks against Cuba, all 
of which have taken place since the U.S. threat- 
ened retaliation against Cuba for its aid to An- 
golan revolutionaries. All the incidents have beei 
claimed by groups within CORU: 
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THE MISTRIAL OF SUSAN SAXE 
by Susan Rothaizer 

bosrox (LNS) — After five days of deliberation, the 
M'‘ '■ in the Boston trial of Susan Saxe announced Octo- 
' ' that they were deadlocked and could deliberate 
nc ■ itt.cr. "We have attempted to deliberate dispas- 

si, Jiutlv, The jurors have been unable to reach an 
foment , " the six women and six men stated to Judge 
McLauglin. The judge then declared a mistrial. 

Svisan Saxe was on trial for armed robbery and 
murder m connection with a bank robbery in Brighton, 
Massachusetts on September 23, 1970 in which a Boston 
policeman was killed. Under Massachusetts law, each 
parr ■ ipant in a felony can be held responsible for 
a k 11 . ing that occurs in the course of it, even if the 
del edant did not pull the trigger or was not in the 

.lty when the killing took place. 

The state has to prove less than in a regular 
murder case, where the law requires that malice and 
forethought have to be proven for first degree murder. 

The hung jury verdict is a total victory for 
neighter side in the case, but certainly it is an em- 
harassment for assistant D.A. John Gaffney, the pros- 
ecution attorney, who had confidently predicted an 
"open and shut murder case." 

"No comment," was his comment following the 
verdict - 

Defense attorneys Nancy Gertner and Tom Shapiro 
expressed some disappointment at the decision and 
the prospect of a re-trial, saying that they had 
"w;:.ied an acquittal" but regarded the verdict as 
"something of a victory." 

Innocent Until Proven Guilty ? 

In the months just prior to the trial, a survey 
was conducted of Suffolk County residents, from whom 
Susan’s jury was to be selected. It found that 91% 
of the people surveyed recognized the name Susan Saxe; 
76% of those people felt she was "probably guilty." 

Boston Police Commissioner Edmound McNamara 
first set the tone for public hysteria around Susan 
Saxe by commenting that a radical student movement was 
behind the robbery and other killings and crimes. 

The government’s intention seemed obviously to label 
those involved as revolutionary cop-killers. 

At the time of the robbery, Brandeis University 
in Boston became the site of a National Strike Infor- 
mation Center (N.S.I.C.) whose purpose was to coordi- 
nate, digest, and summarize nationwide student strike 
activities against the war in Vietnam, Activities 
continued through the summer, but long before fall it 
was obvious that the initial momentum had died. In 
the fall, most students elected to return to classes. 

On September 23, 1970, the Brighton branch of the 
State Street Bank was robbed and Officer Shroeder was 
killed. Five persons were eventually charged in the 
crime: Robert Valeri and William Gilday of Northeast- 
ern University and Stanley Bond, Susan Saxe and Kathy 
Power of Brandeis University. The men, all ex-prison- 
ers, were apprehended within three weeks, but Saxe 
and Power disappeared. Officer Shroeder had nine 
children and the press coverage of his death was 
sensationalist ic . 

Brandeis University became steeped in paranoia. 

FBI agents questioned students about what had been 
happening during the summer. Mysterious 30-year old 


freshman registered late for classes and moved into 
dormitories. The room of a student friend of Kathy 
Power was illegally searched, as was a faculty office 

Kathy Power and Susan Saxe were put on the FBI’s 
Ten Most Wanted List. Power is still underground. 

Saxe was arrested in Philadelphia on March 27, 1975, 
bringing FBI harassment of the feminist and lesbian 
community there. She pled guilty on conspiracy 
charges for a Massachusetts robbery and break-in, 
receiving a stiff maximum 10 year sentence on the con- 
dition that she would never be prosecuted for refusinj 
to inform on people she had known between 1970 and 
the time of her capture. 

The sentence was for a bank robbery and break- 
in at the National Guard Armory in Newburyport, Mass. 
In the Armory robbery. Guard contingency plans for 
control of the civilian population during martial law 
were seized, but Saxe was never charged with the theft 
of those papers. "I think the government doesn't 
want to admit those papers existed," Saxe said. 

Jury Selection 

In all, over 400 prospective jurors were called 
to the stand during the selection process. The judge 
established aprecedent in this case by granting the 
defense twice the number of pre-emptory challenges 
(eliminating a prospective juror without giving a 
reason) as the prosecution. But the fairness of the 
process was still hampered by the Massachusetts rule 
by which the judge, rather than the attorneys, ques- 
tions prospective jurors. The answers to these yes 
and no questions are generally not as revealing as 
questions asked by the attornies themselves. 

A woman who had told the judge she could be an 
impartial juror told Defense lawyer Nancy Gertner, 
in an exceptional instance in which Gertner was 
allowed to ask a few questions, "Well, of course we 
all know that she (Saxe) robbed the bank and a police- 
man was shot." 

The most damaging evidence against Saxe was pro- 
duced by Robert Valeri and Michael Fleisher, both ad- 
mitted participants in the robbery who turned state's 
evidence for preferential treatment. During their 
testimony, both men's credibility as truthful wit- 
nesses was impaired. 

Valeri, who described himself during the trial 
as a "stool pigeon," was captured within hours of 
the Brighton bank robbery and confessed his role in 
it. Although faced with a first degree murder charge, 
he was allowed to plead guilty to manslaughter as 
"consideration" for testifying against William Gilday 
in 1972. In return for testifying against Stanley 
Bond, Valeri was dealt 1/3 of the sentence. "It 
couldn't hurt" his chances, he now admitted, if he 
testified against Susan Saxe. 

For his cooperation, Valeri is receiving an 
early parole eligibility, good jobs within the prison* 
no punishment for escaping from jail for 9 months, 
and all of his time within prison that, comparatively 
was- safer for him as an informer. 

Michael Fleisher, the state’s other star witness 
is currently working as a social worker. He waived 
the fifth amendment (as he did in Gilday’ s trial) and 
testified to participation in the robbery. 

Fleisher admitted that he received an equal 
share of the money ($500) and fled Boston. Although 
charged with nine counts of accessory after the fact 
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" : ' c ' ' " 1 csufied to being an accessory before the 

' ' ’ si;ov has never been brought to trial. He 

’ r ’ ' stand thathe had made a deal with the 

h 'hat he would net be prosecuted after 

^ ' l ; a i 

- * utor Gaffney also presented bank employees, 

' • " i1; were able to clearly describe the woman 

1 r \ M'd i. n the robbery. 

-.iMney spent much of his closing argument to the 
jci\ k c icg guns and jabbing his finger viciously at 
>jSa: ‘ Me <a&ked the jury, "Do you bring back guns from 
Ot eg, n to boston to have fun?" (There was no conclusive 
evraon.e m the trial to support this allegation). "No, 
bec.i *- <' you want to commit harm and violence towards 
pecj Look at that gun," he continued sarcastically. 

with peace." Gaffney finished off the melo- 
hr am. '• <th a remonstrance to the jury to "just remember 
how y- roeder died," 

[he minute Gaffney finished his statement, Susan’s 
methc: , Rost Saxe, stood up. Although she looked weak 
ana araincd, her voice had determination as she said, 
bo honor , your honor." Judge McLaughlin ordered her 
not ; t -peak and court was adjourned. 

Saxe Active in Prison 

.-.nee she’s been in jail tor the Newburyport con- 
vict :_r , iaxe has consistently spoken out about the 
treatment <ind conditions of women prisoners. In a recent 
WBCN boston) interview she described being locked up 
m isolation in a county jail overrun with mice; bright 
light.- trained on her face all night; being constantly 
awdk-.'o; so as to keep her off balance, groggy and in- 
capacitated; and food druggings 

"I want to stress," she said, "that while some 
of these conditions were specifically for me, most were 
conditions which all the women were subjected to," 

Saxe says that standing up for basic human rights 
(for instance insisting on sleep) earns prisoners the 
label of ’troublemaker." But she quotes political 
prisoner Assata Shakur , "I’m more afraid of what will 
happen if I don’t fight back than of what will happen 
to me if 1 do." 

Saxe plans to continue political work inside 
prison and to continue writing poetry — "One of the 
best weapons I have." 

These lines conclude her poem "Faces" for Anne Frank. 

Thinl I will fight them 
to tie limits of my endurance 
and beyond, 

that 1 would a hundred times 

go singing to the ovens before I’d bear 

the grinning stigma of such quick complicity. 

I was not born a warrior 
1 was not bred for courage, 

but there are some things, Anne, I do know. 

— 30— 

CUBA CANCELS AGREEMENT WITH U.S, (CON’T. PROM P.6) 

Orlando Bosch, a leader of CORU , is wanted in the 
United States on a parole violation of a 1968 sentence 
he was serving for anti-Cuba terrorist activities in 
Miami „ 

Bosch, who is one of the 14 persons now being 
held in Venezuela in connection with both the Cubana 
Airlines bombing and the assassination of Orlando 
Letelier, has been reported by United States authori- 


ty f fisherman Bienvenido Mauriz and serious damage* 
to the vessels. 

APRIL 22: A bomb is placed in the Cuban embassy 

in Portugal, causing the death of two comrades and 
seriously wounding others, and destroying the of- 
fices totally. 

JUNE 5: The Cuban Mission to the UN is attacked 

with explosives, causing heairy material damages. 

JULY 9: A bomb explodes in the wagon carrying lug- 

gage destined for a Cubana de Aviacion flight at 
the junction at the Jamaican airport a few minutes 
before its takeoff. 

JULY 10: A bomb explodes in the offices of the 

British West Indies Company in Barbados, which rep- 
resents the interests of Cubana de Aviacion in that 
epuntry . 

JULY 23: A technician of the National Fishing Insti 

tute, Dartanan Diaz Diaz, is murdered in an attempt 
to kidnap the Cuban Consul in Merida, Mexico. 

AUGUST 9: Two officials of the Cuban embassy in 

Argentina are kidnapped. 

AUGUST 18: A bomb explodes in the offices of Cu- 

bana de Aviacion in Panama, causing considerable 
damage . 

OCTOBER 6: While in flight, a Cubana de Aviacion 

plane is destroyed with 73 passengers. 


ties to have been in a variety of Latin American coun- 
tries since 1970 — including Chile. 

There is further evidence of CORU’s connections 
to the Chilean military junta. Pictures in Miami pa- 
pers in September of 1976 taken at a Brigada 2506 
meeting show Julio Duran, Chilean ambassador to the 
U.N. and Colenol Eduardo Sepulveda, Chilean General 
Consul in Miami. Miami Mayor Maurice Ferrer and U.S. 
Congressman Tom Gallagher were in this same photo. 

The October 21 New York Times quoted Venezuelan 
government sources as saying that some of the 14 
Cuban exiles now being held there have direct contact 
with the military junta in Chile. 

Intelligence Source Reveals Suveillance of Castro 

On October 9, just three days after the bombing 
of the Cubana Airlines jet, Cuba intercepted a message 
from the CIA headquarters in Langley, Virginia sent to 
what they believed to be a CIA agent operating in Ha- 
vana, This "agent" had been recruited 10 years ago by 
the CIA but in reality has kept the Cuban government 
informed of the details of his operations. 

The message from Langley, among other things, 
read: "Please report as soon as possible any informa- 

tion in relation to Fidel's attendance at the First 
Anniversary Independence ceremony in Angola, November 
11. If affirmative, try to find out complete itiner- 
ary and Fidel's visits to other countries on the trip.” 

CIA instructions to the agent on a day prior to 
that message read, "What is the official reaction and 
what is the particula r reaction on bomb attacks against 
Cuban offices abroad? What will they do to avoid them 
and prevent? Who do they suspect are responsible? 

Will there be reprisals?" 

"Why was the CIA interested in finding out the 
exact schedule of the trip...," asked Castro. "Why 
did they want to know which measures would be takentto 
prevent terrorist acts? Due do the importance of this 
question and because it sheds light on the activities 
on the CIA, we have considered it important to make it 
public even though this means sacrificing a valuable 
source of information." 
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xuHT: A panel of members of the Brookside 

u.en’s Club, convened in Brookside as part 
I he Public Inquiry into the Brookside 
'r ' s strike. March 1974. 

Cidne Hart/ LNS Women's Graphics. 


TOP LEFT: The Brookside Mine, overlooking 

company housing at Brookside, Harlan Co« , 
Kentucky. 

CREDIT: Cidne Hart /LNS Women's Graphics. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 1 


STORY ON PAGE 1 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Women picketing the Eastover 

Mining Company, a subsidiary of Duke Power 
Co., at Brookside, Harlan Co., Ky. 

CREDIT: Earl Dotter/UMW Journal/LNS. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE I, 


BOTTOM LEFT: Demonstrators in front of the 

U, S. Customs Court in New York City 
protesting the recent terrorist attacks 
against Cuba. October 21, 1976. 

CREDIT: LNS Women's graphics. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 6 
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A Fl-A 1URI-: P AC ill OF PHOTOGRAPHS . kcM SOUTH rt ;K.C\ " 


U)P RIGHT: forking Woman, ihis woman lives 
m East London, South Africa and is typical 
of many black South African women who work 
as domestics for lack of any other work. 

She lives in a room in the backyard of 
her white employer's house and her pay, 
hours, days off, and working conditions 
are entirely at the discretion of the 
white family, Her own family lives 
about 100 miles away, and her children 
are taken care of by other members of 
her family. She is their only means of 
support and sends all of her money to 
them. She goes home to see them once a 
year during her vacation, and sometiinti 
for another shorter visit, and she is 
typical of the black migrant labor that 
white South Africans depend on. 

CREDIT: Lyndall/LNS. 


TOP LEFT. Newspaper Boy This child in 
Durban, South Africa is typical of many 
black South African children who earn 
their living as newspaper venders. 
Public education m free for whites, 
but blacks must pay, and newspaper boys 
can't afford school. The headline on 
the newspaper he is selling is part of 
the paranoia of a racist society; sym- 
bolic of an attitude articulated quite 
openly that white women must be 
protected from black men. 

CREDIT Lyndall/LNS, 


BOTTOM RIGHT: The main street of East 

London, South Africa’s white business 
district . 

CREDIT: Lyndall/LNS. 


BOTTOM LEFT. Men Working, These are 
black construction workers in Pretoria, 
Everywhere in South Africa, one inevitably 
sees white foremen -- who are paid much 
more than black workers -- watching 
blacks work and doing nothing themselves 
The white child looking on cannot help 
but pick up on the role which he is 
educated to play as a grown-up. Notice 
that the black worker in the center of 
the photo has no shoes on. This photo 
was taken in the winter where the 
temperatures are often in the 40' s or 
50’s, and much colder in the early 
morning. 

CREDIT: Lyndall/LNS, 
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LNS WANTS YOU to fill out this questionaire: 



' ts long overdue We're sure there are many things you've been thinking /meaning to 

• fcs.r.d ~he time to write , And your input and criticisms are essential for us to im~ 

' '> oh it directions to go in. So here it is , Please fill it out and return it as soon a 

muw.cp^e the ice questions in order to make your gob easier , but feel free to elaborate on 

s that you 'want t: 

The LNS Collective 


Nane ct publication, organization or Individual: 

Aodr esb . 


Phene. Office hours: Circulation: 

Who read- yGur publication? 


How often does someone on your staff read the LNS packet? Twice a week Once a week 

Occassional ly Never 

How do you use LNS? (Check one or more) Reprint articles Reprint shorts Reprint graphics 

File for background info Read for internal education Other (explain briefly) 


If you put out a publication or broadcast, approximately how often do you use: 

LNS articles? Every issue Every other Occassional ly 

Approximately how many LNS articles per issue 

LNS shorts? Every issue Every other Occassional ly 

Approximately how many LNS shorts per issue? 

LNS graphics? Every issue Every other Occassional ly 

Approximately how many LNS graphics per issue 

Do you use LNS: National copy International copy Community-oriented copy 

Is our coverage weighted too much in any one of these areas? If so, which one? 

In the national category, which areas of coverage do you find useful? 

Environment Labor/ st r 1 kes Health Women Political trials Gay 

Education Racism/Third World people Gov 1 t/Washi ngton Culture/Reviews 

Examples of particular stories you've found useful in the past? 

Which of the above areas do you not find useful? Why? 


What domestic topics should LNS cover more? 


In the international category, which areas of LNS coverage do you find useful? 

Southern Africa Europe So East Asia Latin America Middle East 

Examples of particular international stories you've found useful in the past? 

Which of the above areas are not useful? Why? 

What international topics should lNS cover more? 


Evaluate lNS on the following criteria: 

Articles generally too long? yes no Enough shorts? yes no 

Writing clear? yes no If not, why? 

Writing rhetorical? yes no Comments? 

Do you find the writing exc 1 1 1 ng/ l nteresti ng? yes no __ sometimes 

Would you like more articles of a feature style? yes no 

When using LNS stones, do you edit them: Often Occassional ly Never 

Do you ecu t for Length Politics Style Other (explain briefly) 

Comments on the political content of LNS articles? 


Do you file LNS articles and graphics? yes no sometimes 

Would an index of a year's lNS articles, organized by category, be useful to you? yes no 


* rv ’ news >er v ices/ sources do you use? »’ 

- \> duplicated by another news service/ source? 

Wu n teci the LNS packet twice a week or would once a week be timely enough? 

Nk ° 110n thly "Best of LNS copy & graphics" provide you with enough material? 

At .\s photos east ly reproducable? yes no Comments? 

At the photos/qraphi cs the right size for your publication? yes no What size would be good? 

is i he quality of printing generally good bad satisfactory 

What graphics subject areas do you need that LNS doesn’t cover? 

Is n important that lNS run graphics specifically to accompany articles? yes no 

Wcu d you prefer graphics of a more general subject nature? yes no 
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